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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 
[From November 6, 1899, to May 10, 1900.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS By a series of conventions a settlement 

of the Samoan controversy has been attained. On November 7 the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany agreed to submit the claims 
arising from the bombardment of several Samoan villages in April, 1899, 
by British and American warships, to the King of Sweden as sole arbitrator. 
On the following day came the announcement of a treaty of partition, signed 
by Great Britain and Germany, which rescinded the Act of 1889. In 
return for territorial compensation received elsewhere (see p. 369), Great 
Britain relinquished its share in Samoa to Germany and the United States. 
According to this arrangement Upolu and the other islands west of the 
171st degree of west longitude fall to Germany, while the United States 
becomes the owner of Tutuila and the adjacent islands east of the meridian 
named. A convention embodying these results was ratified by the United 
States Senate on January 16. — Of great importance in the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States was the proposed modification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Under the influence, apparently, of the sentiment 
both in Congress and in the country at large, in favor of the construction 
and absolute ownership by the United States of a canal across the isthmus, 
a treaty was signed February 5, by Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote, in 
which Great Britain renounced all right to joint construction, ownership or 
maintenance of such a canal, while the United States agreed to unite with 
Great Britain in guaranteeing the neutrality of the passage and to invite 
other nations to join in this guaranty. Opposition to the neutralization was 
at once manifested in many circles, and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in reporting on the treaty, March 9, proposed an amendment pro- 
viding that the neutralization clause should not preclude " measures which 
the United States may find it necessary to take for securing by its own force 
the defense of the United States and the maintenance of public order." 
Thus far the requisite two-thirds majority has not seemed obtainable for 
the treaty, either in its original or in its amended form. — Another treaty 
with Great Britain, signed March 2, 1899, relating to the tenure and dispo- 
sition of private property, the Senate agreed to sanction March 22, 1900, 
but only with the amendment that no British subject may hold property in 
those states which deny such a privilege to aliens. — A reciprocity treaty 
with Italy was concluded February 8, and the time for ratifying that with 
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France was extended a year (March 21). Negotiations for a treaty of this 
kind with Germany were suspended, in view of the threatened exclusion 
of American live-stock products from that country (see p. 373). Some 
diplomatic friction with the Ottoman government has arisen, in relation 
to the protracted non-payment of claims arising out of the Armenian 
massacres. A formal demand for payment was made April 24. — Among 
international transactions of less importance were parcel-post conventions 
with Guatemala and Venezuela, and extradition treaties with Peru and the 
Argentine Republic. — Aside from the ratification of The Hague Peace 
Conference treaty by the Senate, February 5, an additional stimulus was 
imparted to the preservation of peace and friendly competition in the 
development of commerce by an international assurance of the open- 
door policy in China. In the course of a correspondence, begun by the 
United States early in September, 1899, and concluded March 20, 1900, 
pledges were obtained from Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Italy 
and Japan, that existing commercial privileges, secured by treaty, shall not 
be prejudiced by the act of any power claiming a " sphere of influence " 
within the Chinese Empire. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — In his annual message President McKinley 
described the work of regenerating Cuba, dwelt upon the grave responsibil- 
ity assumed by the United States in becoming surety for the future of the 
island and asserted that American control was maintained with the inten- 
tion of keeping ultimately the obligation imposed by the joint resolution of 
1898 (see Record for June, 1898, p. 367). Whether the ties binding the 
new Cuba to the United States are to be " organic or conventional," the 
destinies of the island, said the President, " are irrevocably linked with our 
own." He promised that, as soon as the suffrage should be determined, 
steps would be taken to commit the municipalities to native administration. 
Regarding the Philippines, the President strongly urged the retention of the 
archipelago, and suggested that the establishment of civil government should 
proceed from the municipal to the provincial, and thence to the central, organ- 
ization. He recommended the grant of legislative relief for the political 
needs of Alaska, and made a strong plea for action that should correct the 
anomalous situation of Hawaii. Lastly, he dwelt upon the unfortunate 
condition of Porto Rico, political and economic, and called for the creation 
of a civil government. Moreover, since Porto Rico had lost its preferential 
markets in Spain and Cuba, without corresponding benefit from its annexa- 
tion by the United States, " our plain duty," he declared, " is to abolish all 
customs tariffs between the United States and Porto Rico." — In order to 
deal with questions relating to the dependencies, several new congressional 
committees were established. In the House a Committee on Insular Affairs 
was put in charge of the territory acquired from Spain, together with Tu- 
tuila ; while Cuba and Hawaii were left under the control of the committees 
on Foreign Affairs and Territories, respectively. The Senate, however, 
established four new committees — namely, on Coast and Insular Survey, 
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on the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, on the Philippines, and on Relations 
with Cuba. — In Congress attention was chiefly centered upon legislation 
for Porto Rico. On January 3, Senator Foraker, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, reported a bill to create a 
civil government in Porto Rico. According to its provisions, the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States were extended to Porto Rico, and the 
inhabitants of the island were recognized as citizens of the United States, 
with representation by a delegate in Congress. As to tariff relations, the 
bill provided for absolute free trade between Porto Rico and the United 
States. Shortly afterward Mr. Payne, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House, introduced a bill extending to Porto Rico 
the customs laws of the United States. Opposition in the Republican ranks 
immediately developed, based on the contention, first, that the principle of 
protection to industries of the United States was infringed and, second, 
that free trade with Porto Rico would establish a dangerous precedent 
when the determination of trade relations with the Philippines should be 
necessary. After a vigorous debate in the House, the Committee on Ways 
and Means, taking the position that the revenue for the island would be 
inadequate under a system of free trade, reported a substitute, fixing the 
customs rates on goods going from the United States to Porto Rico and the 
reverse at twenty-five per cent of those imposed by the present tariff law. 
Forthwith a constitutional question arose as to whether this proposition 
was compatible with that clause of the constitution which provides that all 
duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
The Democrats maintained the historic doctrine of their party, that the 
constitution extends ex proprio vigore to the territories, and insisted that 
the imposition of a customs tax contravened not only the constitutional 
provision just cited, but also the provision which prohibits the levying of an 
export duty. This view the Republicans combated with the assertion that 
the Constitution could not apply to the insular territories, except by an act 
of Congress specifically so providing, and that, while the effect of the treaty 
with Spain was to put the United States in the possession of Porto Rico, it 
did not thereby " make the island either a state or a territory, but a depend- 
ency." The imposition of a nominal tariff, it was pointed out, would leave 
undisputed the absolute right of Congress to legislate for the dependencies 
at will. In the House a vigorous minority among the Republicans declined 
to approve the position taken by their colleagues and contended that, apart 
from constitutional prohibitions, considerations of justice, good faith and 
expediency alike demanded the establishment of free trade. In order to 
win over enough of these " insurgents " to pass the bill, it was ultimately 
modified so as to provide for a duty of only fifteen per cent of existing rates, 
to be in force for but two years. In this form it was adopted in the House, 
February 28, by a vote of 172 to 161, four Democrats voting in the 
affirmative and six Republicans in the negative. In the Senate this bill 
was incorporated in the Civil Government Bill, already under consideration 
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and was ultimately adopted by a vote of 40 to 31 (April 3), six Republicans 
standing out for free trade. In its new form it passed the House, 161 to 
1 53 (April 11), nine Republicans voting with the opposition, and was signed 
by the President, April 12. As enacted, the law declares the inhabitants 
of the island " citizens of Porto Rico, and as such entitled to the protection 
of the United States"; substitutes for the proposed delegate in Congress 
a resident commissioner ; and for the support of the civil government levies 
the proportionate tariff rate of fifteen per cent upon commerce between 
Porto Rico and the United States for a period of two years, unless in the 
mean time the legislature of the island shall establish a system of local tax- 
ation. It also provides for the reciprocal imposition of internal revenue 
taxes, in addition to the tariff rates, upon commodities manufactured in 
both the United States and Porto Rico. Arrangement is made for the 
redemption of the insular currency ; and the statutes of the United States 
(except those relating to internal revenue), so far as they may be appli- 
cable, are extended to the island. The form of government outlined is as 
follows : A governor and an executive council appointed by the President, 
one-half the council to be Porto Ricans ; and a House of Delegates, elected 
under a restricted suffrage and constituting, with the council, the insular 
legislature. On April 1 6 the President appointed as the first civil governor 
Mr. Charles H. Allen, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Pending the 
enactment of this measure, President McKinley sent to Congress an emer- 
gency message, recommending the appropriation to the immediate expenses 
of the island of all money collected or to be collected as duties on products 
of Porto Rico in the ports of the United States. This proposition was 
designed to meet the attacks made upon the tariff bill, as unjust to the 
islanders and as wrongly postponing the regulation of their affairs. A project 
embodying the President's recommendation was promptly passed by both 
houses and became law, March 24. Congress also adopted a joint reso- 
lution, April 30, which made the grant of corporate franchises for public 
utilities in Porto Rico contingent upon the approval of the President. — 
A bill for the establishment of a territorial government in Hawaii came 
up in the Senate in February. It provided for the recognition of citizens of 
Hawaii as citizens of the United States, authorized them to be represented 
by a delegate in Congress and extended to Hawaii the internal revenue, cus- 
toms and maritime laws of the United States. Having been passed by the 
Senate, March 1, it was taken up for discussion in the House. Efforts to 
strike out the clauses extending the constitution to Hawaii, and to provide 
for a resident commissioner instead of a delegate in Congress, met with 
defeat. After the adoption of certain amendments prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, limiting the amount of land which a corporation may 
hold, extending to Hawaii the alien contract labor laws of the United States 
and providing for the substitution of American for Hawaiian silver coinage, 
the House also approved the measure, April 6. The Senate accepted the 
amendments, and the President signed the bill, April 30. — The government 
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of Cuba has remained in charge of the military authorities. General Brooke 
was superseded as governor-general, December 13, by Major-General Leon- 
ard Wood, whose earlier successful administration at Santiago commended 
his appointment to Cubans generally. The membership of the cabinet was 
immediately increased by the addition of special departments for agricul- 
ture and public instruction. Greater regularity, also, in the discharge of 
duty and heightened responsibility in the selection of subordinates were 
demanded of the cabinet officials. General Wood then proceeded to 
appoint a series of commissions, composed of Americans and prominent 
Cubans from all parts of the island, to revise the legal and judicial system, 
to reorganize the municipalities, to reform the methods of taxation, and to 
investigate the management of the prisons. Friction between the military 
and civil authorities, moreover, engaged the attention of General Wood. 
The action of General Ludlow, military governor of Havana, in summarily 
fining a newspaper for malicious attacks upon the administration, occa- 
sioned the issue of an order, January 19, which declared that the methods of 
military government should not be employed unless the civil agencies proved 
incapable of maintaining the public peace. But when. General Ludlow dif- 
fered with the civil governor of Havana province over their respective juris- 
dictions in the city of Havana, the governor-general sustained the former's 
contention that the military power was superior to the civil within the limits 
of the city proper. General Ludlow has since been recalled and the military 
departments of Havana and Pinar del Rio consolidated. The purpose of 
General Wood to maintain respect for his authority has been made evident 
by the summary dismissal of the fiscal of the supreme court for advising 
that body to protest against the vigor of the American officials in pressing 
the trial of certain Cuban appraisers, accused of fraud in the Custom House 
at Havana. For collusion with strikers the mayor and the chief of police at 
Cienfuegos were removed from office. Finally, in order to curb the excesses 
of newspapers, the powers of the police court in Havana were increased, 
April 13 ; but, out of deference to the wishes of his cabinet, General Wood 
consented that two civil judges should sit with the American army officer 
who constituted the court for the trial of such cases. Other administra- 
tive measures were : An extension of the American public school system ; 
the establishment of an insular treasury ; the allowance of an appeal to the 
governor-general in doubtful cases of classification at the custom house ; an 
extension of municipal autonomy, through the curtailment of the powers 
conferred upon the civil governors of the provinces ; the abolition of the 
administrative court of appeals instituted under the Spanish law ; the crea- 
tion of correctional courts in all the large municipalities ; and provision for 
the severe punishment of perjury. A census of the island was taken in 
November and showed the following results : 187,826 native white males 
of legal age, 96,083 Spaniards, and 127,300 colored. In February the 
Mayor of Havana rescinded the ordinance forbidding the display of the 
Spanish flag (see last Record, p. 739). — Officially, at least, the suppres- 
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aion of the revolt in the Philippines has been achieved. The slowness 
of the advance in northern Luzon (see last Record, p. 741), due to the 
almost impassable roads, balked the design of the Americans to capture 
Aguinaldo. But Tarlac, the insurgent capital, was occupied November 12 ; 
and this was followed by the liberation of thousands of Spanish prisoners and 
the capture of various members of Aguinaldo's family, cabinet, congress and 
military staff. Thereafter the operations of the insurgents degenerated into 
little more than incessant guerilla warfare. The progress of the Americans 
northward continued until about the middle of December. Aparri, the 
extremity of Luzon in this direction, was reached, and all the important 
centres of population were garrisoned. The only serious misfortune 
encountered by the Americans was the killing of General Lawton by a 
Tagal sharpshooter, December 18. Active operations having been trans- 
ferred to the southern part of the island, the suppression of rebellion in 
the province of Cavite' was followed by the occupation of the hemp-pro- 
ducing country. Here, as in the northern section, pursuant to orders from 
the President, ports were thrown open to commerce and civil governments 
instituted, wherever feasible. Elsewhere than in Luzon American dominion 
has been extended without force of arms, save in Panay and Mindanao ; 
still, even in these islands, comparative pacification had been attained by 
the close of the year. The inclusion within the Philippine group of a num- 
ber of islands in the vicinity of Borneo called forth a rather factitious pro- 
test from Spain, on the ground that they lay outside of the limits assigned by 
the treaty of Paris ; but the United States repelled the claim, for the reason 
that the language of the treaty implied the cession of all territory in this 
quarter of which Spain had held the sovereignty. On March 27 the estab- 
lishment of the Philippines as a military division, and its partition into four 
departments, marked officially the belief of the United States that the insur- 
rection had terminated. The military courts have since treated guerilla 
warfare as brigandage and inflicted punishment accordingly. — In the realm 
of civil administration orders were promulgated legalizing civil marriage, 
removing certain restrictions upon internal traffic and appointing a board 
of Filipinos and Americans to formulate a general plan for municipal gov- 
ernment. An order embodying this plan was promulgated March 29. — 
The final report of the Philippines Commission was submitted February 1 . 
The commissioners advocated the creation of a system of government on 
the principle that the islands should form a political unit, rather than a 
confederation. The frame of government should consist of a Governor- 
general and Cabinet, a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, the Senate 
should be half appointive and half elective, and the Chamber wholly elective 
on a restricted suffrage. And to represent the interests of the Philippines 
the presence of a delegate in Congress was urged. Other recommendations 
were : an assurance to the natives of the full enjoyment of civil rights and 
immunities ; a liberal measure of local self-government, under the supervision 
of American district commissioners ; preference to natives over Americans 
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in every case of equal qualifications for office, and the application of the 
merit system to appointments ; independence of the insular finances ; reduc- 
tion of the tariff, as a stimulus to foreign trade ; the establishment of public 
education and the sale of property claimed by the religious orders. The 
commissioners reported that the general sentiment among the Filipinos was 
favorable to ultimate independence of the United States. Following a 
suggestion of the commission, the President, February 6, intrusted the pro- 
visional government of the Philippines to a new board of civil commis- 
sioners, headed by Judge William H. Taft, of Ohio, the other members 
being Judge Henry E. Ide, of Vermont, Mr. Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, 
Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of California, and Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester (of the former commission). Early in April, General Otis was 
relieved of command in the Philippines at his own request, and the military 
division was assigned to General MacArthur. — The ravages of the hurri- 
cane of last summer, the uncertainty as to the island's political status, with 
the accompanying administrative confusion, and the continuance of the 
tariff isolation (cf. above), combined to render the economic situation of 
Porto Rico deplorable and to produce a positive deficit in the revenues at 
the end of January. In order to alleviate the general distress, an extension 
of six months was granted, January 19, on the foreclosure of mortgages; 
and the abolition of certain superfluous offices was decreed, March 3. — In 
Guam, polygamy, concubinage and slavery (peonage) have been officially 
abolished. On February 1 2, the island, together with Tutuila, was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — In order to relieve a stringency 
in the financial market during the last months of 1899, which was at- 
tributed largely to the withdrawal from circulation of money paid under 
the revenue act of 1898, the Secretary of the Treasury redeemed about 
$20,000,000 worth of United States bonds, anticipated the interest due 
upon $5,000,000 more of the same, and increased the number of deposi- 
tory banks for government funds, as well as the amounts placed in them. 
Replying to a resolution of inquiry from Congress, Mr. Gage denied that 
any favoritism had been shown to the national banks and defended the 
diversion to them of public revenues from the sub-treasuries, as a precau- 
tion in behalf of the business world against the evil just described. At 
the close of nine months of the fiscal year the surplus in the Treasury 
had risen to $54,000,000. — A treaty concluded by the Dawes Commis- 
sion with the Cherokee Nation, April 12, provides for the allotment of 
their territory, the payment of their public debt and the grant of United 
States citizenship upon the receipt of their title deeds. — For the purpose 
of promoting the general efficiency of the military system, the Secretary of 
War, February 20, ordered a board of officers to prepare plans for the 
establishment of an Army War College. A few weeks later the Secretary 
of the Navy created a Naval Board, of which Admiral Dewey was made 
president. 
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CONGRESS. — The first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress opened 
December 4. Vice-President Hobart having died November 21, Senator 
Frye of Maine, the president pro tern, assumed the chairmanship of the 
Senate ; David B. Henderson, of Iowa, was elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The chief instances of contested seats were : in the 
Senate, that of W. A. Clark, of Montana, charged with bribery in procur- 
ing his election ; and in the House, that of B. H. Roberts, a polygamist 
from Utah. In view of the fact that the credentials of Roberts were 
regular, the question arose, whether he should be expelled after he had 
taken his seat or be excluded forthwith. An active public sentiment 
against Roberts was manifested and the House finally declared in favor 
of immediate and summary exclusion, by a vote of 302 to 31. In the case 
of Senator Clark, after a long investigation, the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections resolved unanimously to declare the seat vacant ; but no 
further action has yet been taken by the Senate. — The President's mes- 
sage advocated a series of financial measures (incorporated in the Senate 
bill described below) ; legislation on the subject of trusts ; the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study the economic conditions of China ; an 
enlargement of the navy ; and the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts over international cases, where ultimate responsibility rests 
upon the federal government. — The subjects that consumed most of the 
session were the status of the dependencies (see above) and the adoption 
of the gold standard. Within the first week bills on the latter were 
introduced in both Senate and House. As the Senate bill was substantially 
the one enacted into law, a recital of its chief provisions follows: (1) A 
declaration that the gold dollar is the unit of value, and that all forms of 
money are to be maintained at a parity with it ; (2) the establishment of a 
gold reserve fund of $150,000,000, to be preserved if necessary by the issue 
of bonds, and to be employed for the redemption of United States notes 
(greenbacks) and treasury notes ; (3) the gradual substitution of silver 
certificates for the treasury notes ; (4) the refunding of the national debt 
by two per cent bonds running thirty years ; and (5) modifications of the 
law as to national banks, so that hereafter the minimum capital shall be 
$25,000, the banks may issue notes up to the par value of their United States 
bonds deposited in the Treasury and the tax on their circulation shall be 
one-half of one per cent. In the debate upon the bills, opposition, as of 
old, was directed mainly at the adoption of the gold standard, at the discre- 
tion vested in the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the national debt for 
the maintenance of the gold reserve and at the refunding principle, as tend- 
ing to defer the payment of this debt in order to enable the national banks 
to issue more currency. On December 18, the House passed its bill, 190 to 
150, eight Democrats voting in the affirmative; and on February 15, the 
Senate adopted its own bill as a substitute, 46 to 29, two Democrats voting 
in its favor, with an amendment declaring that the act was not intended to 
preclude the establishment of bimetallism by international agreement. The 
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measure, as agreed to by the conference committee, was on March 6 passed 
in the Senate, by a vote of 44 to 26, and a week later in the House, by 166 
to 120. — The only other important measures which have thus far been 
acted upon are a bill to establish a commission for the purpose of investi- 
gating the economic situation of Eastern Asia, with an amendment provid- 
ing for the exclusion of members of Congress from executive appointments 
(passed by the Senate, March 24) ; a bill providing for the construction of 
an isthmian canal through Nicaragua and Costa Rica, under the auspices 
of the United States and subject to its absolute control (passed, 225 to 35, 
by the House, May 2) ; and a bill to reorganize the army, by making the 
line and staff interchangeable and by creating an artillery corps as a 
separate branch of the service (passed by the Senate, May 4). — Among 
the many propositions which have not gone beyond the reference and dis- 
cussion stage may be mentioned : a bill to subsidize the merchant marine 
(House) ; a bill to give to the federal courts jurisdiction over cases concern- 
ing violation of the treaty rights of aliens (House and Senate) ; a bill to 
establish an executive department of commerce and industry (Senate) ; 
and a bill to improve the consular service (House). 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The Supreme Court has decided : that 
the constitutional guaranty of the liberty to make contracts does not limit the 
power of Congress so far as to prevent it from legislating upon the subject 
of contracts in restraint of interstate or foreign commerce, and that an 
agreement between corporations which prevents competition in public bid- 
ding for contracts violates the anti-trust act of 1890 (Addyston Pipe 
and Steel Co. vs. United States, December 4, 1899); that a bill signed by 
the President during a recess of Congress is valid law, if so signed within 
the ten days allowed by the Constitution (La Abra Silver Mining Co. vs. 
United States, December 1 1 , 1 899) ; that the refusal of a state court to enjoin 
a local board from maintaining a high school solely for white children, while 
failing on account of insufficient funds to maintain one for colored children, 
does not exclude colored persons from the equal protection of the laws 
(Cumming vs. County Board of Education, December 18, 1899); and that 
the grant of priority to creditors residing in the state, over those who 
reside out of it, is a violation of the constitutional provision for the equal 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states (Blake vs. McClung, 
January 8, 1900). The decision in the case of Maxwell vs. Dow, rendered 
February 26, deals with several points of constitutional law. According 
to the opinion of the court, the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States do not include the right of trial by jury in a state court 
for a state offense ; and the fourteenth amendment has not made opera- 
tive upon the state courts all the provisions contained in the first ten 
amendments, because the language of a constitutional amendment is to 
be interpreted in connection with the circumstances under which it was 
adopted, and for the purpose of realizing the plain object involved in such 
adoption. 
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STATE ELECTIONS. — Including Kentucky, seven out of the ten 
states which held general elections, November 7, chose the Republican 
candidates. The election contest in Kentucky engaged the attention of 
the entire country. On the face of the returns, W. S. Taylor, the Repub- 
lican nominee, was elected governor by a majority of 2383 over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, William Goebel ; and the board of election commissioners, 
instituted under the so-called " Goebel law," awarded the proper certificate 
to Taylor, who assumed the duties of the office. The constitution of the 
state, however, authorizes the legislature to decide contests over the election 
of governor and lieutenant-governor, and party feeling became so intense 
that several bodies of militia were stationed at Frankfort, the capital. On 
January 30, Mr. Goebel was shot and fatally wounded by an assassin, where- 
upon the Democratic majority in the legislature immediately declared the 
dying man invested with the governorship. This action was met by a proc- 
lamation of the de facto governor, asserting Kentucky to be in a state of in- 
surrection, and ordering the legislature to meet in London, an obscure town 
of Republican sympathies in the mountainous region. The Democratic 
members refused to obey the proclamation and proceeded to hold legisla- 
tive sessions at Louisville till February 19, when they returned to the capital. 
Since that time practically two governments, accompanied by much confusion 
yet by comparatively little violence, have been maintained in Kentucky. After 
the United States circuit court had refused to intervene, an agreement was 
reached between the parties to refer the contest to the state courts, and thence 
by a writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States. The former 
declared that they had no right to review legislative action which was in 
accordance with the constitution of the state. On April 16, therefore, an 
appeal was laid before the supreme court, based upon the claim that the 
decision of the Democratic majority in the legislature to disregard the 
certificate of the legally empowered election board was contrary to " due 
process of law," as prescribed by the federal Constitution. 

STATE LEGISLATION. — In Mississippi a constitutional amendment 
establishing an elective judiciary was ratified by popular vote. The legis- 
lature of this state adopted a resolution for a constitutional amendment 
which alters in favor of the white population the basis on which the 
school fund is distributed. The legislature of Georgia rejected a propo- 
sition aimed at the constitutional disfranchisement of the negro by drastic 
educational tests. As to political measures, New York forbade the solici- 
tation of money from candidates for office ; New York, Massachusetts and 
Iowa rejected woman suffrage ; California declined to invest the governor 
with the power of summary removal ; and Iowa authorized the use of vot- 
ing machines. Attempts to abolish the death penalty met defeat in New 
York and New Jersey, and the latter refused also to allow the substitution 
of life imprisonment in capital crimes at the option of the jury. Social 
legislation was framed in New York, providing for the punishment of per- 
sons who live on the earnings of prostitution and for the restriction of 
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common law marriages ; in Ohio, enacting that a uniform compensation be 
given to men and women engaged in the same kind of work ; in Georgia, 
prohibiting the employment of children in factories. Maryland sanctioned 
a bill to reorganize the county school boards, and South Carolina failed to 
establish compulsory education. — Acts involving discrimination against 
the negro were adopted in Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia, compell- 
ing the use of separate accommodations in railway coaches for whites and 
blacks, in the state last named the provision being extended to steamboats. 
— Acts concerning taxation were passed in Texas, levying impositions 
upon certain occupations, with the incidental object of suppressing cotton 
exchanges and brokerage ; in Virginia, creating the office of commissioner 
of valuation of personal property and incomes ; in New Jersey, imposing 
a tax upon the gross receipts of the holders of municipal franchises ; while 
in New York a bill to tax mortgages and deposits in savings banks failed 
of passage. — By judicial decision the following acts were declared un- 
constitutional : that of Maryland, prohibiting certain corporations from 
selling goods to employees (November 23) ; that of Nebraska, creating 
a state department of insurance (December 19) ; that of Minnesota, levy- 
ing an inheritance tax (February 15); that of New York, fixing the price 
of mileage tickets (March 10); that of Virginia, just enacted (see above), 
establishing a commission of valuation (March 30) ; and that of Ohio, 
forbidding the discharge of workmen on account of affiliation with a labor 
union (April 5). (For legislation respecting cities see Municipal Affairs.) 
THE TRUST QUESTION. — Anti-trust legislation has been proposed 
in many legislatures. In Virginia and South Carolina, bills of the drastic 
sort, modelled upon the recent statute of Texas (see last Record, p. 746), 
were rejected. In Mississippi, however, a bill of that type became law. — 
Decisions of the federal courts were uniformly hostile to the indiscriminate 
warfare of the legislatures against trusts. P"or example, the district court 
of Kansas, November 27, declared unconstitutional, as amounting virtually 
to confiscation, a law of that state vesting a " court of visitation " with 
autocratic powers of control over corporations. The circuit court in 
Illinois similarly, January 29, held an anti-trust statute of that state, which 
exempts agricultural products from its operation, to be a contravention of 
the fourteenth amendment. Legislation concerning department stores, 
moreover, has been subjected to unfavorable judicial decisions. The 
supreme court of Illinois, December 18, invalidated a municipal ordi- 
nance prohibiting the sale of certain commodities in such establishments ; 
and the supreme court of Missouri, February 20, affirmed the unconsti- 
tutionality of an act taxing these stores out of existence. On the other 
hand, the state courts in Texas, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana sus- 
tained the anti-trust laws of their respective states. — A somewhat radical 
trust conference opened at Chicago, February 12, and effected the organ- 
ization of a body to be known as the American Anti-Trust League. The 
platform includes nationalization of various public utilities and the aboli- 
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tion of protective duties on trust products. — The Industrial Commission 
submitted to Congress, March 1, a preliminary report, recommending that 
the widest publicity in the affairs of corporations be insured by a system of 
government inspection and that a general enlargement of powers be con- 
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — A recently ratified amendment to the state 
constitution transferred the functions of the county supervisors within New- 
York City to the municipal assembly ; and another, supplemented by legis- 
lation, facilitated the preparations for an underground railway system, by 
increasing the financial capacity of the city and by extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the rapid-transit commissioners to the several boroughs. Ground 
for this railway, of which the cost of construction will be $35,000,000, was 
formally broken March 24. In accordance with the recommendations made 
by the Mazet legislative committee, January 1 5, a commission to revise the 
municipal charter was provided for by law, and the city was prohibited from 
entering into a contract with a private water company. Too great readiness 
on the part of the corporation counsel to confess judgment against the 
city, under the so-called "prevailing rate of wages law," occasioned the 
passage of an act to check this practice Maladministration in the munici- 
pal government of Chicago, where, as in New York, the evils of facile 
confessions of judgment were apparent, has been revealed in a practically 
bankrupt treasury. This condition an improved method of book-keeping 
and a recent decision of the supreme court of Illinois, removing restrictions 
upon the power of taxation, have tended somewhat to relieve. — The open- 
ing of a canal between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River, January 2, 
to drain the sewage of Chicago, caused the state of Missouri to apply to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for an injunction to prevent the pollu- 
tion of the river from that source. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — Numerous strikes and lockouts in 
Chicago have been the most conspicuous fact under this head. Of these 
the most important has been that involving the building contractors and 
the Building Trades Council, acting in behalf of the workmen. The ques- 
tion at issue was not so much the hours of labor, the scale of wages or the 
recognition of individual unions, as the attitude of the Trades Council. 
In consequence of the strikes called by this body, and instigated, it was 
said, to some extent by certain minor contractors who desired to exclude 
from Chicago building material prepared elsewhere, the general contractors 
resolved, in November, that they would no longer submit to interference 
by the Council as to the amount, methods or materials of labor. After two 
months of fruidess negotiation, the contractors formally notified the Coun- 
cil of the rules of work and rates of wages to be enforced. A general 
lockout followed, affecting over 50,000 men. In retaliation the labor 
leaders have sought to bring about sympathetic strikes in all the large 
cities of the United States and Canada. Since compromise has been 
rejected, the situation resolves itself into a matter of endurance. Of late 
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the strikers have resorted to violence, causing death in four cases and 
severe injury in over a hundred others. Meanwhile the prevalence of this 
and similar industrial conflicts caused the serious consideration of projects 
to remove certain manufacturing plants altogether from Chicago. In St 
Louis also the employees of the street railway lines went on strike early in 
May, for an extension of the control of their union over the system of 
employment. The strike has been attended by several riots. — Judicial 
opinions on the subject were rendered, one by the supreme court of New 
York, January 5, denying the right of a labor union to force a man out of 
employment because he refuses to change his industrial affiliations ; and 
the other by the chancery court of New Jersey, December 4, holding that, 
while it is lawful for men to strike and to persuade others to do so, the 
means adopted must never be coercive. 

LYNCH LAW. — Incidents under this head in the Southern and West- 
ern states have numbered forty-two, of which thirty-four of the victims were 
colored. The offenses included only eight for which summary execution 
has been the rule. Revolting cruelty was displayed in the treatment of a 
negro charged with murder in Maysville, Kentucky, whom, December 12, 
a mob tortured and then burned at the stake. — Race disturbances took 
place in Virginia and South Carolina, resulting in the death of one white 
man and several negroes. — In order to abate the evil of lynching, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi recommended to the legislature the passage of a law 
to authorize the person injured by a mob, or in event of his death his heirs, 
to recover heavy damages from the county where the outrage occurred. As 
enacted, the law differs from the governor's suggestion, in that the suit for 
indemnity is to be tried before a jury from the locality to be affected by the 
imposition of the penalty. Some progress, however, has been made in pro- 
curing the condemnation of mob rule by juries. Although a federal jury 
in Indianapolis awarded but five dollars damages for insufficient protection 
to a prisoner, two white men in Texas were convicted and sentenced to life 
imprisonment for lynching three other whites. The jury in this case was 
obtained only after more than two thousand persons had been rejected from 

the panel It is interesting to note, furthermore, that a plan to deport 

negroes from Georgia, where they have suffered considerably during recent 
years, to other states has been frustrated by the white farmers themselves, 
who, realizing the indispensability of negro labor, threatened to lynch the 
agents concerned in the plan and practically compelled the railroads to 
cease furnishing trains for emigrant negroes. — A conference of Southern 
white men assembled at Montgomery (Alabama), May 8, to discuss the 
negro problem. The most notable solutions offered were the repeal of 
the fifteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution and the separation of 
the white and black races, by deporting the latter to the dependencies. 
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II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — By the terms of 
the convention of November 8, effecting the partition of Samoa (see p. 356), 
Great Britain agreed to withdraw its claims to the territory, in considera- 
tion of the cession by Germany of the Tonga Islands and Savage Island, 
together with Choiseul and San Isabel in the Solomon group. The Ger- 
mans took formal possession of their share of Samoa, March 14. In addi- 
tion to this ready adjustment of the Samoan difficulty, the visit of Emperor 
William to Queen Victoria, November 20, under the existing circumstances, 
was regarded as betokening an unusual degree of official friendliness 
between Germany and Great Britain. Popular excitement in Great 
Britain was kindled against France, however, by offensive caricatures of 
the Queen, published by irresponsible Parisian journals, but it did not affect 
apparently the official relations with that country. — The ratification by the 
United States (February 5) and Germany (March 28) of the convention 
regarding international arbitration, drawn up at the Peace Conference (see 
last Record, p. 749), completed the sanction of all the great powers 
represented. Certain amendments, made in March, to the existing arbitra- 
tion treaty between Germany and Austria-Hungary were designed to obvi- 
ate pretexts for political prosecutions, and hence provided that a person 
extradited should not be punished for an offense other than that upon 
which the request for extradition had been based. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — The substance of the Queen's 
speech at the opening of Parliament, January 30, was a request for money 
to carry on the war in South Africa. During the course of the debate that 
followed on the address to the throne, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
criticised the conduct of the government in dealing with the Boer repub- 
lics, but promised the support of the opposition in prosecuting the war to 
" vindicate the integrity of the empire." The speech of Lord Salisbury was 
devoted rather to satirizing the alleged imprudent concessions made to the 
Boers by the Liberal party under the Gladstone ministry, than to presenting 
a cogent explanation of the many reverses that the British arms had re- 
cently encountered (see p. 378). But, although certain utterances of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour outside of Parliament made it apparent that 
the government had underestimated the military efficiency of the Boers, 
and called forth severe strictures even from Conservative sources, still the 
results of several bye-elections to Parliament demonstrated the popular 
unwillingness to discredit the administration seriously at present. In Par- 
liament an amendment to the address to the throne, censuring the ministry 
for its lack of " knowledge, foresight, and judgment," was defeated Feb- 
ruary 6, by a vole of 352 to 139. — The military preparations for the 
war in South Africa absorbed the energy of all classes, from the royal 
family down. A stimulus was imparted to the general activity by an 
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alarmist speech of Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords, February 15, 
wherein he asserted that, in December, Great Britain had made fruit- 
less overtures to Germany and the United States for an alliance against a 
threatened European intervention. In January a special corps known as 
the " Imperial Yeomanry " and another called the " City of London Imperial 
Volunteers " were raised and equipped largely at private expense, and an 
eighth division of the army was mobilized for active service, thus making 
the total force available in South Africa about 200,000 men. In February 
the government laid before Parliament a project to increase the army by 
120,000, the expense of which should be met by a supplementary appro- 
priation of ^13,000,000. This was immediately followed by a personal 
appeal of the Queen to her former soldiers to reenlist for home defense, 
under the promise of a liberal bounty. Over 17,000 responded within 
three days. Parliament having voted the sum desired, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer laid the revised budget before it, April 6. The deficit for 
the two years 1899-1901 he estimated at ^36,000,000, instead of at £$ 5,000- 
000 as set forth in the original budget (March 5). This he proposed to 
meet by the issue of _£8,ooo,ooo in treasury bills and of ^30,000,000 in 
bonds. Parliament approved the plan with little debate. — Another side 
of the war policy appeared in various efforts to placate Ireland. On 
March 7, a royal order was issued, permitting Irish soldiers, in commemo- 
ration of the gallantry displayed by the Irish troops in South Africa, to 
wear sprigs of shamrock on St. Patrick's Day, and a month later, for a 
similar reason, came a further command for the formation of a regiment 
of foot, to be called the " Irish Guards." The climax, however, was 
furnished, April 4, by a visit of the Queen to Ireland, after an ab- 
sence of nearly forty years. Her welcome was hearty, if not altogether 
enthusiastic. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — The most striking event 
under this head has been the military cooperation of the colonies 'with 
the mother country. For some time after the war in South Africa had 
begun Great Britain declined the offers of assistance from Australia and 
Canada, except in the shape of infantry sent at the expense of the colony 
concerned. But experience in South African warfare soon changed this 
attitude, and the mother country not only welcomed the dispatch of mounted 
contingents but even asked for them, and expressed a willingness to pay for 
their transportation. Further appreciation of colonial loyalty was mani- 
fested by the distribution among Australians and Canadians of a large 
number of commissions in the British army. — On March 13, the House of 
Commons in Canada decisively approved the policy of the Dominion gov- 
ernment in sending troops to South Africa, by rejecting, 119 to 10, a reso- 
lution which provided that this action should not be construed as a precedent. 
A few days later the Minister of Finance declared that the preferential 
tariff rates in favor of Great Britain would be increased from one-fourth 
to one-third. — As to the prospect of federation in Australia, no com- 
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promise has yet been reached upon the demand of Western Australia for 
the retention of its own tariff system intact for the period of five years. 
On the other hand, the imperial government has manifested much objection 
to those clauses of the commonwealth bill which restrict the right of appeal 
to the Privy Council and confer large powers upon the federal legislature 
of Australia over " external affairs." — The ravages of famine in India, 
due, it is said, to a prolonged drought, have been especially terrible in the 
northern and central provinces. The number of persons to whom actual 
relief was given rose from 700,000 in November to more than 5,000,000 in 
April, while approximately 60,000,000 altogether were affected by the 
calamity. Since February the plague has carried off an average of 4000 
a week. 

FRANCE. — Despite numerous interpellations on the subject of its cam- 
paign against clerical and military ascendency in political affairs, the 
position of the rather incongruous ministry, constituted "for the defense 
of the Republic " (see last Record, p. 753), remained unshaken. In con- 
nection with the anti-clerical agitation, the Budget Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies went so far as to demand the abolition of the embassy 
to the Vatican and a wholesale reduction of ecclesiastical salaries for the 
benefit of school-teachers. To these radical propositions the ministry 
would not accede ; but it announced, in November, a determination to 
prosecute certain religious orders that were striving to control the system 
of secondary education or, under an ecclesiastical guise, to maintain a 
political propaganda. Its first measure, a bill providing that all candi- 
dates for governmental positions should spend three years in a state 
secondary school, was disapproved by the parliamentary Committee of 
Education. Then the ministry concentrated its efforts upon the Assump- 
ttonists and their politico-religious newspaper, La Croix. A decree of the 
Minister of War, General de Galiffet, which forbade the use in military 
precincts of publications that continually attacked the Republic or its 
existing government, was followed by the institution of formal proceed- 
ings against the Assumptionists. On the basis of a semi-obsolete sec- 
tion of the penal code, concerning unlawful associations, the Correctional 
Court, January 24, pronounced the abolition of the order. This roused 
the anger of many prominent prelates, among them the Archbishop of 
Paris, whereupon the government administered a reproof to the archbishop 
and withheld for a time the salaries of the other offending clergymen. 
Further, after some negotiation with the Vatican, the management of La 
Croix was assigned wholly to laymen. — ■ Among military reforms, the 
ministry has advocated the restriction of courts-martial in time of peace, 
and the admission before them of extenuating circumstances in evidence. 
In January, moreover, a rejuvenescence of the official list was ordered, by 
assigning to the Minister of War larger powers over advancement in the 
lower grades of the army, according to term and excellence of service. The 
aftermath of the Dreyfus case was seen in the conviction of Deroulede 
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and a few other alleged conspirators before the Senate, January 4 (see last 
Record, p. 752). In view of extenuating circumstances, the sentences 
imposed were limited to exile or short terms of imprisonment. Subse- 
quently the government proposed an amnesty for all persons prosecuted in 
connection with the "affaire" but neither Dreyfusards nor Anti-Drey- 
fusards welcomed the scheme. — Naval and colonial problems met with 
unusually careful consideration in the Chamber of Deputies. A special 
credit of 60,000,000 francs was voted for coast and colonial defense, while 
discussion was directed to measures appropriating 900,000,000 francs more 
for that purpose and for a huge increase in the navy. A bill to transfer 
the management of colonial troops to the War Department was approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies, April 6 ; and a proposition to extend to the colo- 
nies (except Algeria and Tunis) the law of military service received some 
attention. 

GERMAN'S*. — Soon after the opening of the session, November 14, 
the Reichstag again rejected the penal servitude (anti-strike) bill and 
repealed the law that prohibited the union of industrial and other asso- 
ciations. In the course of the debate on the budget, Count von Buelow, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, advocated an enlargement of the navy, 
on the ground that recent political events, as well as the increase in naval 
armaments elsewhere, demanded a commensurate progress in behalf of 
German commercial and colonial enterprise. On this project and on others 
(see below), more or less related to it politically, the government has been 
striving to effect a combination of the parties needful to insure success. 
The bulk of the Conservatives, the National Liberals and the moderate 
Radicals favored the scheme ; while the Centrists, the Agrarians and the 
Social Democrats opposed it, employing, among other arguments, the fact 
that the so-called "sexennate" of 1898, regarding the construction of new 
warships (see Record for June, 1898, p. 380), had not yet expired. As 
approved by the Bundesrath, January 25, the measure embodying the 
scheme provided for a practical doubling of the present naval strength 
by 1 91 6, at a cost of 1,600,000,000 marks. Of this sum 783,000,000 were to 
be raised by a loan and the remainder from the ordinary revenue. After 
some debate, the Reichstag referred the bill to the Budget Committee, 
which, on April 24, adopted a motion of the Centrists to reduce by thirteen 
the number of cruisers proposed for foreign service and the reserve. — Mean- 
while the attention of the Reichstag was absorbed in the discussion of two 
important measures. The first, called the "Lex Heinze," introduced by the 
government and supported by the Centrists, provided for a far-reaching con- 
trol by the police over the exposure and sale of books, pictures and other 
objects, as well as the holding of public entertainments, alleged to be offen- 
sive to decency. A vigorous propaganda against this moral censorship has 
since been carried on by the literary and artistic classes throughout the 
empire, with so much success that the measure seems to have been dropped. 
The second great project, the Meat Inspection Bill, was originally framed 
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merely with the design of guarding the public health, but was so amended 
by a committee of the Reichstag in the interest of the Agrarians as to lay 
onerous restrictions upon the importation of meat, and even to provide for 
its absolute exclusion after 1904. Not only have chambers of commerce 
and other anti-agrarian bodies fought the bill strenuously, but the govern- 
ment also expressed disapproval of its partisan nature. Nevertheless, the 
bill passed its second reading, March 8, by a vote of 168, including Con- 
servatives, Centrists and National Liberals, to 99, consisting mostly of 
Radicals and Social Democrats. Late in April, however, the government 
effected a compromise with the Conservatives, by which the proposed 
exclusion of foreign meat was laid aside. Ignoring the opinion of the 
imperial chancellor, the Reichstag, February 20, adopted by a large 
majority a resolution favoring the elision of the so-called " dictatorial 
paragraph " in the law of 1 879 relating to the administration of Alsace- 
Lorraine. On this point, however, the Conservatives sided with the gov- 
ernment. — The new Civil Code went into effect January I. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGAHT. — All events of political importance have con- 
tinued to group themselves about one of two themes, the compromise- 
union (Ausgleick) and the language question. Almost as soon as the 
Reichsrath had assembled, considerable opposition developed with regard 
to the action of the Thun ministry in promulgating by decree the arrange- 
ments with Hungary concerning the Ausgleich (see last Record, p. 754). 
The right to issue the decree was based upon paragraph 14 of the Aus- 
trian constitution, which confers extraordinary powers upon the executive 
in cases of emergency ; but the charge was made that the government had 
used the provision as merely a political expedient. Although measures 
intended to modify, if not to eliminate, the article failed to obtain the 
two-thirds majority needful, a reconsideration of the ministerial decree in 
regard to the financial relations of Austria and Hungary was effected 
November 22. The quota committees from the respective Diets agreed 
to increase the share of Hungary in the common expenditure from 31.4 
per cent to 34.4 per cent ; but with the understanding that the other 
items of the arrangement should remain as they were. Persistence in the 
obstructive tactics of the Czechs, Poles, Clericals and Anti-Semites against 
the "concession bill," embodying this adjustment with Hungary, called 
for the personal intervention of the Emperor with the party leaders in 
the Reichsrath ; but the Czechs refused to heed his exhortations, unless 
the Clary cabinet were dismissed and their grievances on the language 
difficulty redressed. Since Count Clary had promised not to put the finan- 
cial arrangement into effect by the aid of paragraph 14, another provi- 
sional ministry of officials was formed for this purpose, December 23, 
under the presidency of Dr. von Wittek. The Reichsrath was then pro- 
rogued and the financial measures validated by decree for six months. 
— The policy of the new cabinet, constructed by Dr. von Koerber 
(formerly Minister of the Interior under Count Clary), January 19, was 
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distinctly that of conciliation, particularly in reference to the controversy 
over the language question. In order to carry out this policy, minis- 
ters without portfolio, representing the German, Czech and Polish nation- 
alities, were admitted into the cabinet, their function being to act as 
mediators between the ministry and the several parties. The chief topics 
before the Koerber cabinet were the determination of the official language 
in the local districts of Bohemia and Moravia, and the reorganization 
of the Bohemian Landtag by an extension of the franchise, with a view to 
lessening the influence of the nobles and clericals. As to the former 
point a bill providing for the division of Bohemia and Moravia into Czech, 
German and mixed districts was laid before the Reichsrath, when it re- 
assembled early in May. — Outside of these most hotly contested issues 
the Koerber ministry secured more definite success ; for, prior to its 
adjournment in March, the Reichsrath passed a recruit-contingent bill and 
proceeded to elect the Austrian delegation for the ensuing year. 

RUSSIA. — Further evidences of the Czar's desire to promote the com- 
mercial and industrial expansion of the empire (see last Record, p. 755) 
have been seen in the appointment of a commission to revise the old style 
calendar and in the creation, January 13, of a new state department of 
industry, art and commerce, whose duty it will be to diffuse education and 
to foster production. The decree of May, 1897, providing for the general 
exclusion of foreign vessels from the Russian coasting trade, went into effect 
January I . Encouraged by the success of the liquor monopoly, M. Witte, 
the Minister of Finance, has elaborated a plan to convert the petroleum 
industry of the Caucasus region, now in private hands, into a government 
enterprise. As a first step in this direction, the government intends after 
1 90 1 to take in lieu of taxation 40 per cent of the crude product and 
thereby to compete with private trade. On December 28, when the last 
rails of the trans-Baikal section of the Siberian Railway were laid, 
direct steam communication was established between Europe and Eastern 
Asia (Vladivostok) ; but the connection wholly by rail will not be com- 
plete until the sections from Stretensk to Kharbarovsk and Vladivostok 
(via the Manchurian Railway) have been finished. Thousands of peasants, 
chiefly from the famine-stricken districts, have availed themselves of the 
inducements, such as nominal fares, allotments of land and exemption 
from taxes, which the government has offered for populating Siberia. 
On May 7 the Czar decreed the abolition of arbitrary exile to Siberia 
without judicial inquiry. — The absorption of Finland into the empire has 
become virtually an accomplished fact. Aside from repressive measures, 
like those prohibiting assemblages of Finns for political purposes and the 
playing of Finnish patriotic airs by military bands, the speech from the 
throne at the opening of the Diet, January 27, was ominous. The Czar 
declared that henceforth the deliberations of the Diet must be confined to 
matters of purely local interest, otherwise some doubt might arise " as to 
whether the institution of the Estates is compatible with present conditions." 
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In order to check the steadily increasing emigration of Finns, which he 
attributed to the failure of harvests, the Czar recommended the enactment 
of a measure to enable peasants to acquire land. A rescript, addressed to 
the governor-general, which appeared soon after, censured the members of 
the Diet for their strictures upon the manifesto of February, 1899 (see 
Record for June, 1899, p. 383), and bade the governor-general impress 
the people with the true meaning of acts designed to draw more closely the 
ties between Finland and the empire. Its practical extinction as a grand 
duchy, in March, was marked by the abolition of the office of Assistant 
Minister of State for Finland and by the removal of the special oath 
hitherto required of the Finnish district governors when about to enter the 
Russian service. 

ITALY. — As a consequence of revelations concerning his alleged affili- 
ation with the Mafia, General Mirri, the Minister of War, resigned his 
portfolio, January 4. The premier, General Pelloux, assumed the duties 
of the office till April 7, when Count Ponza di San Martino was installed. — 
A royal amnesty was granted, January 1, to persons accused of participa- 
tion in the disturbances of May, 1898. A decision on the decree for 
the public safety was rendered by the Court of Cassation, February 20. 
On the ground that the Parliament had not expressly voted the requisite 
indemnity, the court pronounced invalid the enforcement of the decree 
{decreto-legge), which embodied the substance of the so-called "jprovve- 
dimenti politici" or measures of public safety (see last Record, p. 756). 
This opinion coincided with the views of the opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies, who asserted that the constitution of Italy restrained the 
Crown from carrying out political measures, without the previous approval 
of the popular body. Hence, when the ministry introduced a bill to secure 
the indemnity desired, the Left employed its power of obstruction so ener- 
getically that Signor Colombo, president of the Chamber, resigned, March 3, 
and the bill was withdrawn. He was promptly reelected, however, by a 
vote of 265 to 1 58, and a resolution was passed aiming to check obstruc- 
tion decisively by altering the order of business. Thereupon, April 5, the 
decreto-legge was revoked by a further royal decree. 

SPAIN The agitation in behalf of administrative reforms, and against 

the payment of taxes, culminated in a demand for provincial autonomy 
in financial matters. Early in December a committee, appointed by the 
associated chambers of commerce, laid before the government a scheme 
which provided that the Minister of Finance should conclude an agree- 
ment {concierto econdmico) with the provinces for a period of five years, 
regarding the methods of taxation and the system of collection ; also that 
whenever the Cortes might levy new taxes their assessment and collection 
should become a matter of special arrangement between the government 
and those provinces which possessed a concierto econdmico. Supported 
by the Cortes, the cabinet declined to sanction this substantial revival of 
the fueros. With reference, moreover, to the financial question, a min- 
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isterial crisis was averted in December only by the eventual assent of the 
Cortes to a bill submitted by the Minister of Finance which provided for 
the continuance of the estimates of the old budget until the deadlock over 
the new should be broken. Nevertheless, a reconstruction of the cabinet 
took place in April. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATEa — The electoral bill, creating a 
system of proportional representation, was finally adopted by the Parlia- 
ment of Belgium in December. — The cabinet of Sweden was increased 
in April by a ministry of agriculture. — A prolonged controversy in Greece 
between the Crown Prince and the Minister of War, with regard to the 
management of the army, resulted in the passage of a bill, March 24, 
intrusting the task of reorganization wholly to the former. — Evidence of 
rivalry between Germany and Russia in Asia Minor was afforded in recent' 
railway concessions granted by the Ottoman government. An irade\ 
issued November 25, permitted an extension of the (German) Anatolian 
railway system from Konieh, via Bagdad, to Basra, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. As a counterpoise, Russia obtained in March a practical 
monopoly of railway construction in the somewhat indefinite " basin of the 
Black Sea" (extending presumably as far west as Bender Eregli and as 
far south as Kaisarieh). Anxiety over the renewed agitation of " Young 
Turkey " prompted the Sultan to establish embassies in Belgium and Swit- 
zerland for the better supervision of Turkish refugees. Also, with the 
intention of removing the chronic deficit, he appointed commissions to 
reform the local budgets and, in March, without consulting the foreign 
embassadors, ordered the customs duties to be increased. A joint protest, 
however, induced him to revoke the order. 

THE ORIENT. — The announcement, late in January, of a contract 
with the Bank of Teheran for a loan of 22,500,000 rubles, to run seventy- 
five years, attested the growth of Russian influence in Persia. Repayment 
of this sum was to be guaranteed by the customs revenues, except those of 
the provinces bordering on the Persian Gulf, already mortgaged as security 
for the British loan of ,£500,000 made in 1892 (see Record for December, 
1892, p. 774). The agreement specified, also, that out of the present loan 
Persia should redeem its financial obligations to any other country and 
should effect no further loan from abroad until the expiration of the period 
above mentioned. On this point, it was reported in February that the 
British loan had been paid off, thus placing the customs revenues of Persia 
practically under Russian management. — Chinese hostility to foreign 
innovations has been more manifest than usual. The Empress Dowager, 
November 21, secretly instructed the provincial governors to resist foreign 
encroachments with force. On January 24, she announced the deposition 
of the Emperor, in a proclamation which assigned his poor health as a 
cause and appointed as his successor a child relative. Owing, however, to 
the general dissatisfaction which this action kindled, she was forced to post- 
pone the formal execution of her design. The reactionary tendencies of 
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the regent were again revealed, February 7, in an edict commanding the 
resumption of Confucian methods of study for official examinations and de- 
creeing the abolition of the study of the " depraved and erroneous subjects 
of the Western schools." Accompanying these official declarations popu- 
lar outbreaks against foreigners occurred, chiefly in the northern provinces 
of Shan-tung, Pe-chi-li and Ho-nan, where a powerful secret society, com- 
monly known as the " Boxers," robbed and massacred missionaries and 
converts almost at will. Ordinary remonstrances having proved futile, the 
British, American, French and German ministers demanded in March the 
total suppression of the " Boxers," with the alternative threat of sending 
troops into the districts concerned. An edict was thereupon issued in 
April, commanding the abolition of the society ; but thus far it seems to 
have had no effect. — In spite of edicts and demonstrations, the acquisi- 
tion of railway concessions was not checked. By way of reparation 
for the murder of two French officers, and in order to atone for the 
dilatoriness of the viceroy of Canton in adjusting certain claims, two 
islands in the Bay of Kwang-Chau-Wan, east of the Gulf of Tongking, 
together with railway and mining rights on the adjacent mainland, were 
granted to France in December, and Li Hung Chang was appointed viceroy 
of Canton. About the same time Japan and Belgium obtained railway 
privileges : the former in the south, to build a line from the Yang-tse-Kiang 
to Amoy, and the latter in the north, to connect the Lu-han road with 
Peking. Russia, also, received a concession for a line from Kalgan 
southeast to Peking and from Lu-han south to Honan-fu. — Diplomatic 
relations between China and Corea were established in February, by the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce and the erection of an embassy at 
Seoul. The apparent advance, moreover, of Russian ascendency in the 
Corean Empire revived the rumors of a possible conflict with Japan. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA Sir Redvers Buller was ap- 
pointed to the command of the British forces in South Africa late in Octo- 
ber, and a plan of operations was adopted that involved an advance against 
the Boers in three columns. The first, under Lord Methuen, was to proceed 
from Cape Town to the relief of Kimberley and Mafeking ; the second, 
under General Gatacre, was to go from East London to defend the northern 
frontier of Cape Colony against the Boers from the Orange Free State, as 
well as to repress disloyal tendencies among the Dutch colonists in that 
region ; while General Buller himself, with the bulk of the army, should start 
from Durban to raise the siege of Ladysmith. Early in November the Boers 
began to invade Cape Colony, and forthwith declared the country between 
Colesberg and Griqualand East annexed to the Orange Free State. At the 
same time, their main army, under General Joubert, in Natal, pushing south- 
ward past Ladysmith, occupied Colenso and proclaimed the annexation of 
northern Natal. Meanwhile, the British relieving force had concentrated a 
few miles south at Estcourt. But sorties from Ladysmith and assaults 
upon the town alike having proved fruitless, both besieged and besiegers 
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awaited the advance of General Buller. — In December three disasters to 
the British occurred in close succession. While on his way to Stormberg, 
on the 9th, General Gatacre lost seven hundred men in an ambuscade. 
The progress of General Methuen to Kimberley was decisively checked on 
the 1 2th, with nearly a thousand casualties, at Magersfontein, only a few 
miles south of his goal. Three days later, General Buller, attempting 
to force a passage of the Tugela River by a frontal attack, was repulsed 
with a loss of nearly twelve hundred men and ten guns. The first part of 
the British campaign thus ended in utter failure. — In order to counteract 
these reverses, and to stem the rising tide of disloyalty among the Dutch 
settlers in Cape Colony, the British government resolved to create an army of 
two hundred thousand men, including regulars, militia, yeomanry, volunteers 
and colonial contingents, for service in South Africa ; and, on December 
17, announced the appointment of Field Marshal Lord Roberts of Kan- 
dahar to supersede Buller as commander-in-chief and of Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum as chief of staff. On the other hand, a heavy repulse at Lady- 
smith January 7, the failure of the Dutch colonials to rise in general 
insurrection and the news of Great Britain's gigantic armament caused a 
shifting of the Boer tactics from the offensive to the defensive. On the 
nth of that month and on February 5, General Buller made a second 
and a third attempt to reach Ladysmith, but without success. Thereupon, 
using Buller's division to hold the Boers in Natal, Roberts determined to 
relieve both Kimberley and Ladysmith by a rapid invasion of the Orange 
Free State from the west. Accordingly, on February 13, a flank movement 
by a large detachment of cavalry forced the Boers to abandon their position 
at Magersfontein, to raise the siege of Kimberley and to retreat in haste 
toward Bloemfontein. They were overtaken, however, by Lord Roberts, 
with forty thousand men, at Paardeberg ; and on the 27th their commander, 
General Cronje, was obliged to surrender his whole force, numbering about 
four thousand. The British army then advanced without serious fighting and 
occupied Bloemfontein, March 13. Here Lord Roberts remained till early 
in May, preparing for the movement on Pretoria ; while at the same time 
detachments of his army drove out the Boers from the southern and eastern 
parts of the Free State, and opened communications with Cape Town. 
The seizure of Brandfort, May 3, marked the beginning of the general 
advance toward the Transvaal. — The withdrawal of the Boers from Natal 
to oppose Roberts cleared the way for Buller, and the relief of Ladysmith 
followed on February 28, the Boers falling back on the Biggarsberg and 
Drakensberg mountains to the north. The net result of the campaign has 
been the partial expulsion of the Boer invaders from Natal and Cape 
Colony ; but, despite efforts at relief from the direction of Rhodesia, the 
Boers have maintained the siege of Mafeking. Up to April 28, the total 
casualties to the British army exceeded eighteen thousand. — Several 
international occurrences in connection with the war are to be noted. 
The fact that foreign adventurers, as well as food and other supplies, 
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were being transported through Portuguese territory from Lorenzo Marques, 
on Delagoa Bay, led to the seizure of certain vessels laden with American 
food products. In response to the protest of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain agreed not to treat breadstuffs as contraband of war, unless intended for 
consumption by the armed forces of the enemy. British cruisers also cap- 
tured several German vessels bound for Lorenzo Marques, but no violation 
of international law could be proved, and, at the instance of the German 
government, Great Britain agreed to indemnify the owners of the vessels 
for any losses sustained by the detention and to abstain from further acts 
of this kind. On the other hand, the constant pressure of Great Britain 
on the Portuguese authorities at Lorenzo Marques produced a more careful 
observance of neutrality. Incidentally, in April, Portugal, acting on the 
basis of a treaty concluded with Great Britain in 1891, permitted a detach- 
ment of British troops to be landed at Beira (Portuguese East Africa). 
The Boer republics naturally regarded this proceeding as a breach of the 
neutrality due them as belligerents, for such the British government in 
November had conceded them to be. — Proposals for peace were made 
by Presidents Kriiger and Steyn, March 5, on the basis of the recognition 
by Great Britain of the independence of both republics as "sovereign 
international states " and the immunity of Dutch colonial rebels from pun- 
ishment. These terms the British government absolutely rejected ; where- 
upon, March 13, the two Presidents sent to the United States and several 
European powers a request for intervention. Complying with this request, 
President McKinley formally tendered the good offices of the United States. 
Lord Salisbury, however, declared that her Majesty's government was not 
prepared to accept the intervention of any power in South Africa. As this 
attitude made offers of mediation from any other source impossible with- 
out war, the European governments declined to act further, unless desired 
so to do by both belligerents. Still the Boer republics dispatched three 
commissioners to sound the European powers and the United States as to 
the feasibility of intervention, on the basis, it is said, of an international 
guaranty for the permanent neutrality of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. 

OTHER AFRICAN AFFAIRS. — An adjustment of German and 
British colonial interests in Africa was effected during November, by a 
clause in the Samoan convention {supra, p. 369), providing for the delimita- 
tion of the hinterland of Togoland and the Gold Coast colony. An agree- 
ment was reached also between Germany and the British South Africa 
(Chartered) Company, according to which the railways for the opening of 
Bechuanaland to the western coast of Africa should be laid through the 
German southwest protectorate, and another with the African Transconti- 
nental Telegraph Company, to carry the Cape-to-Cairo line through German 
East Africa. — Italy also effected an arrangement with Great Britain, to 
divide the Kassala-Massowah (Erythrea) region north of Abyssinia. — 
According to the terms of the Delagoa Bay award, March 29, the Swiss 
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arbitrators, to whom were submitted the claims arising from the seizure by 
Portugal of the Delagoa Bay Railroad in June, 1889, decided to allow the 
American and British claimants an indemnity of $3,000,000, with interest, 
a sum representing merely a fraction more than the cost of construction. — 
A final struggle near Jedid, about forty miles southeast of Khartum, 
November 23, between the Dervishes and the Egyptian troops under Gen- 
eral Wingate, practically annihilated the former and caused the death of 
the Khalifa. On December 23, General Wingate succeeded Lord Kitch- 
ener as Sirdar and governor-general of the Sudan. — As to the French 
expeditions in the territory between Tripoli and Lake Chad, assigned to 
the French sphere of influence by the treaty of March, 1899 (see Record 
for June, 1899, p. 387), the massacre of M. Bretonnet and his party early 
in November by Rabah, the ruler of the region between Lake Chad and 
the Cameroons, was avenged a few weeks later by a force of colonial troops 
from the French Congo. The Flamant mission, also, moving southward 
from Algeria to the oasis of Tidikelt in January, captured Insala, and by 
the end of April had gained possession of practically all of the oasis. — 
The sultan of Morocco, however, protested against this alleged encroach- 
ment upon his territory. — Owing to the attempts of the governor of the 
Gold Coast colony to seize the symbol of native royalty called the " golden 
stool," a serious insurrection broke out in the Kumassi district of Ashanti 
late in March. 

LATIN AMERICA. — With the capture of Maracaibo in December, 
the revolution in Venezuela practically ceased. The one still prevailing in 
Colombia has placed the country in great financial straits. — An arbitra- 
tion treaty between Paraguay and the Argentine Republic was signed in 
November. Commercial agreements also were concluded, December 26, 
between Mexico and China (according to which English is to be the official 
language) ; and between Uruguay and Germany, January 24. — Some dis- 
turbances, which arose from the action of the French consul in attaching 
the revenues of Santo Domingo as security for the payment of the arrears 
of a certain indemnity, were quieted by the dispatch of a warship in Jan- 
uary, and the amount due was quickly paid. 
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